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NOTES AND LITERATURE. 
ZOOLOGY. 

Guide to the Birds of New England and New York. 1 — This 
guide to the birds is on the same general plan as a number of recent 
bird-books, but the effort has been made to adapt it especially to the 
most elementary beginners. For this purpose it appears to be well 
fitted, and the author is to be complimented upon his constant appre- 
ciation of the limited view-point of the novice in bird study. Brief 
introductory chapters deal with " The object and plan of this guide," 
"Birds and their seasons," "Migration," "Distribution," "Hints for 
field work," and " How to use the keys." The result of intimate 
experience with beginning field classes is apparent in these hints. 

The keys include only "the common land-birds of New England 
and eastern New York," omitting " the hawks, the owls, the Mourning 
Dove, and the game-birds." Separate keys are given respectively 
for winter, for March, for April, for May, for summer, and for autumn, 
and each of these has under separate divisions those birds which one 
may expect to find only in the Upper Austral or the Canadian life- 
zones. These keys are based primarily upon conspicuous coloration 
and secondarily upon size, supplemented by characteristics of color, 
habits or habitat. Taken in connection with the fuller descriptions, 
and often excellent, brief biographies given in the body of the work, 
they impress one as being very efficient. In the descriptive portion 
are incorporated the water birds and others not included in the scope 
of the keys, and one cannot but regret that some guide is not given 
to aid in their identification as well. The illustrations consist of five 
full-page plates, including a map showing the life-zones in New 
England, and ninety-five text figures, which add much to the useful- 
ness of the book. L. J. C. 

Hornaday's American Natural History. 3 — It is perhaps unfor- 

1 Hoffmann, Ralph. A Guide to the Birds of New England and A r ew York. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1904. 8vo, xiii -f- 357 pp. 

2 Hornaday, William T. The American Natural History. A foundation ofuse- 
ful knowledge of the higher animals of North America. Illustrated by 227 original 

drawings by Beard, Rungius, Sawyer, and others, 116 photographs, chiefly by 
Sanborn, Keller, and Underwood, and numerous charts and maps. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, 1904. Large Svo, xxv-f 449 pp. 
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tunate that a work dealing with the vertebrates only should pre-empt 
such a broad title as " The American Natural History," which, with- 
out the accompanying subtitle, is apt to be rather misleading. The 
latter, "A foundation of useful knowledge of the higher animals of 
North America," is much more nearly descriptive of the character of 
the book in hand. As the author states in his preface, it has been 
his primary intention to provide for the boys and girls of North 
America between the ages of fourteen or fifteen and the age at which 
they usually enter the university, an introduction to the " higher ani- 
mals" of the continent, in a form that will be interesting and pleasing 
as well as instructive ; also to furnish a book of reference for teach- 
ers in the intermediate grades. All who have read Mr. Hornaday's 
"Two Years in the Jungle" are aware of his ability to write 
entertainingly, and his years of experience in the field and in the 
New York Zoological Park have given him opportunities for study- 
ing the living animals such as comparatively few men have had. 
These advantages have been combined to make "The American 
Natural History " good and instructive reading, not only for young- 
people, but for any who have a limited acquaintance with our ani- 
mals. 

In general, only the commoner forms have been selected for treat- 
ment, but in some cases descriptions are given of the rarer species, 
while a number of exotic animals, such as the Monotremes, the fruit- 
eating bats, etc., are introduced to fill the gaps in the North Ameri- 
can fauna. The treatment of the various forms varies considerably, 
apparently to a large extent with the author's interest. The portion 
dealing with the Ungulates is especially extensive and contains much 
original information gained from experience with the animals in cap- 
tivity. Throughout the work a special point has been made of refut- 
ing popular fallacies, such as, that beavers use their tails as trowels, 
that porcupines shoot their quills, that mountain sheep alight on their 
horns, and that the hog-nosed snake is poisonous, — a feature which 
should be conducive of good results. Protection, especially of the 
game animals, has also received considerable attention and emphasis, 
a subject which it is well to bring to the attention of the public 
whenever possible. 

The illustrations are numerous, and in most cases excellent. This 
is especially true of the reproductions of photographs, which cannot 
be praised too highly; but on the other hand, some of the drawings, 
especially of the mammals and fishes, seem hardly up to the standard 
of the day, at least in artistic effect. One cannot but wish that in 
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some cases the backgrounds had been omitted entirely, as in the 
figure of the sawfish (p. 435), the chimera (p. 431), and others. It 
is a question, too, whether the painting-in of other backgrounds in 
photographs is legitimate in a book of this nature, and whether it is 
not apt to be misleading to beginners when no explanation is given. 
One might imagine, for example, that the puma (p. 20) is a docile 
beast which poses calmly in its mountain home in order to be photo- 
graphed ; see also the polar bear (p. 36), the flamingo (p. 266), etc. 
The " landscape charts" used to illustrate relationships and habitat 
seem rather strained and overdrawn, while these and the text are 
somewhat misleading in constantly referring to animals as "higher" 
and "lower," tending to give the student an idea that the vertebrate 
affinities lie in a direct chain, rather than forming a complicated, 
branching system. 

Mistakes of fact are by no means lacking, especially points in the 
anatomy of the exotic species ; and the classification is throughout 
largely artificial and based upon superficial resemblances and analo- 
gies. 

In the introduction the author makes some very conservative 
remarks regarding the tendency to humanize animals and to ascribe 
to them a higher order of intelligence than they possess ; but unfor- 
tunately lie has in many cases been unable to avoid at least the 
semblance of the fault himself, as when he says (p. 93): " The most 
humorous of all rat-like animals is the Trading Rat, .... which 
delights in playing practical jokes upon its human neighbors." He 
is perhaps inclined at times, too, to make over-positive statements 
which cannot be taken quite literally. 

This book will probably not become generally used as an interme- 
diate text-book ; but it will be found a partial substitute for those 
who have no opportunity to visit a good zoological park, and will 
certainly add greatly to the pleasure of those who do have that 
privilege. It is an excellent work for home reading and reference. 

L. J. C. 

Notes. — The zoogeographical relations of South America recently 
have been discussed by Dr. G. Pfeffer (Zoot. /ah///., Suppl. S, 1905, 
pp. 407-442), with reference to the reptiles, amphibians, and fishes, 
especially as to the question of the former land connections of this 
continent with Africa and with Australia. It is apparently the desire 
of the author to demonstrate that there is no evidence whatever for 
the assumption of such connections, and, consequently, the paper 



